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<>w of a fence, or on the floor of a tavern. The elders
would curse (hem foully, pummel their vodka-sodden bod-
ies, bring them home and put them to bed with a certain
solicitude, only to wake them up early in the morning
when the shriek of the whistle came rushing in a dark
stream through the dawn.

They cursed their children and beat them mercilessly,
but the fighting and drinking of young people was taken
as a matter of course; when the fathers had been young
they too had fought and drunk, been thrashed m their turn
by their mothers and fathers. Life had always been like
that. It flowed on in a turbid stream, slowly and evenly,
year after year, and everything was bound together by
deep-rooted habits of thinking and doing the same thing
day after day.

Sometimes new people came to live in the factory set-
tlement. At first they attracted attention just because they
were newcomers, then a superficial interest in them was
sustained by their accounts of the other places where they
had worked. But soon the novelty wore off, people grew
used to them and stopped noticing them. From what the
newcomers said it was clear that the life of working peo-
ple was the same everywhere. And if this was true, what
was there to talk about?

But some of the newcomers said things that were new
to the settlement, Nobody argued with them, but they
listened sceptically* Some were annoyed by what they
said, others were vaguely alarmed, while yet others were
disturbed by a faint shadow of 'hope, and this made them
drink all the harder to drive away alarms that only made
life more complicated.

If they noted anything unusual about a newcomer, the
people in the settlement would hold it against him, ana
they were wary of anyone who was not like themselves.
It was as if they feared he might upset the dull regularity
of their lives, which, if difficult, were at least untroubled.
People were used to having life bear down upon them
with equal pressure at all times, and since they had no
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